conference must be implemented. The question of the for-
mation of an all-German democratic government cannot be
postponed any longer. Postponement would not only be
harmful to the German people; it would be harmful to other
peoples of Europe, who are interested in the speedy estab-
lishment of lasting peace throughout Europe.
As to the Peace Conference, we ought to agree now as
to its composition. Last year, at the New York meeting of
the Council of Foreign Ministers, wre unanimously laid down
which countries should be invited to the preliminary
consultations in connection with the preparation of the
peace treaty with Germany. It was then decided that, besides
the five great Powers, the Allied states neighbouring on Ger-
many, as well as other Allied states which had taken part
in the war against Germany with their armed forces,
should be invited to the consultations. Since then proposals
have arisen which are in direct contradiction lo this decision
taken by the Foreign Ministers' Council in New York. If
we do not wish to disrupt what has been agreed upon
among us, then we must abide by the afore-mentioned New
York decision. And then the question of who should par-
ticipate in the consultations in connection with the prepara-
tion of the peace treaty, and the question of the composi-
tion of the Peace Conference itself, will not be difficult to
decide.
All other questions relating to the preparation of the
peace treaty could be decided without great delay if these
two major questions were settled, and unless they are settled
it will be impossible to complete the preparation of the peace
treaty with Germany.
All I have said has had the purpose, first, of demon-
strating the importance of the decision we took yesterday,
namely, to discuss the preparation of the peace treaty with
Germany, and second, of drawing the Council's attention to
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